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THE ALDINE. 



The Aldin^. 

JAMES SUTTON Q^ CO., Publishers, 
58 Maiden Lane, New York. 

NEW YORK, JUNE, 1874. 



CLOUD-PICTURES. 

Herb, in these mellow grasses, the whole mom, 
I love to rest ; yonder, the ripening com 
Rustles its greenery ; and his blithesome horn 

Windeth the merry Wind, with fervent throat. 
And out-puffed cheeks, as he doth lightly float 
Down a feir picture, in a hall remote 

Of ancient Genoa !* At calm length I lie. 
Fronting the broad, blue spaces of the sky. 
Covered with cloud-groups, softly journeying by : 

An hundred shapes,, fantastic, beauteous, strange. 

They take, as o'er these airy waves they range 

At the Wind's will, from marvelous change to change : 

Castles, with guarded roof, and turret tall. 
Great, sloping archway, and majestic wall. 
Sapped by the breezes to their noiseless fall ! 

Pagodas vague I above whose towers outstream 
Banners that wave with motions of a dream, — 
Rising, or drooping in the noontide gleam ; 

Gray lines of Orient pilgrims : — a gaunt band 
On famished camels, o'er the desert sand 
Plodding towards their Prophet's Holy Land ; 

'Mid-ocean, — and a shoal of whales at play. 
Lifting their monstrous frontlets to the day. 
Thro' rainbow arches of sun-smitten spray ; 

Followed by splintered icebergs, vast and lone. 
Set in swift currents of some arctic zone. 
Like fragments of a Titan's world o'erthrown ; 

Next, measureless breadths of barren, treeless moor. 
Whose vaporous verge fades down a glimmering shore, 
Round which the foam-capped billows toss and roar ! 

Calms of bright water — like a fairy's wiles, 
Wooing, with ripply cadence and soft smiles. 
The golden shore-slopes of Hesperian Isles ; 

Their inland plains rife with a rare increase 
Of plumM grain 1 and many a showy fleece 
Shining athwart the dew-lit hills of peace ; 

J" 
Wrecks of gigantic cities — to the tune 

Of some wise air-god built ! — o'er which the Noon 

Seems shuddering ; caverns, such as the wan Moon 

Shows in her desolate bosom ; then, a crowd 
Of awed and reverent faces, palely bowed 
O'er a dead queen, laid in her ashy shroud ^^ , 

A queen of eld, — her pallid brow impearled 

By gems barbaric I — her strange beauty furled , 

In mystic cerements of the antique world. 

Weird pictures, fancy-gendered ! — one by one, 
'Twixt dazzling sheen, and vagrant shadows dun, 
These transient visions vanish in the stin. 

I close mine eyes, — still stretched at languid ease ; — 
While, like .a dreaming Dryad, the low breeze 
Sighs thi:o"lhe lush, long leafage of the trees : — 

Sighs — as in rhythmic murmurings of a strain 
Whose sweetness, blest of yearning joy and pain. 
Veils the hushed spirit as a sunset rain. 

Falling in scarce-heard music from afar. 
Girds the slow-waning slopes of hiU and scaur, 
'Twixt the last sun-flush, and the earliest star ! 

C — Paul H. Hayne. 



BIANCA AND FILIPPO. 

" I SAY it is ! His beard is all brown and crisp from 
the fire ! " 

" And I say it is not true, Filippo ! Does not Messer 
Dante take me on his knee every afternoon, and dost 
think I could not tell it?" 

" You ! Pooh-h-h ! " in long-drawn-out accents of 
boyish contempt. "You can not see any thing, or 
smell what is under that nice little nose of yours, 
when you are listening to those long tales about — " 
Filippo stopped short, and shrugged his expressive 
Italian shoulders. 

"Thou knowest nothing about it; thou hast not 



♦ In one of the old Genoese palaces there is a picture by an early 
Italianpainter,— name unknown— in which the Wind is personified as 
a lusty boy, winged like a cherub, and blowing a big horn, with an ap- 
pearance of blended strength and glee most happily rendered. 



heard the stories," answered Bianca, her blue eyes 
full of tears. 

" I care not to hear them," scoflFed Filippo. " I had 
rather listen to the duke; Delia Scala talketh about 
Brescia and Padua ; he letteth heaven and hell alone." 

" Can Grande is very great ; but he goeth above 
or below, like other men ! " retorted Bianca. 

" What dost say, Bianca ? " laughed a gay voice 
behind the children. "Where didst send me to, 
carina miaf" 

Truly, the children were caught now ; atid it took 
all their Italian courtesy and court-breeding to keep 
them from running away. Filippo stood, cap in hand 
and head bent ; Bianca courtesied, wishing that the 
ground would open and swallow her up. Can Grande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, Ghibelline conqueror, 
patron of the arts, and withal a gay, hapdsome man 
of thirty-three, looked down on the boy and girl, 
well pleased to find a new pastime in teasing them. 
" Where didst say I was to go, Bianca ? " he repeated, 
seating himself on one of the garden benches, and 
holding the child fast before him, her hands clasped 
between his own. 

The poor little maiden ! Never had her nine sum- 
mers brought her so hard a question. Shake out her 
curls as she might, they would not hide the scarlet 
flush on neck and brow, as she slowly answered, " I 
only said — " 

" Well, what is the rest of it ? " 

" I did say that your excellency would have — would 
have to go to heaven or hell at the last," she faltered, 
very low. 

" Ai ! " Can Grande let go her hands. " Thou art 
young to be speculating about such matters." Then, 
with surprise turned to bitterness, "Wouldst have 
me go speedily, signorina.?" 

"Oh ! I can not tell thee how it was, eccelenza," 
and Bianca began to cry in good earnest. 

" No, eccelenza," spoke Filippo ; " we did speak of 
Messer Dante ; and I said I liked better thy talk of 
the camp and the wars than his gloomy stories about 
heaven and hell. But Bianca, she liketh his tales ; 
and then it was she said that — what she told your 
excellency now." 

" So that was the way, was it .' " said Della Scala, 
rising, his hand on Filippo's shoulder. "Well, we 
will not flout thee, little one ; but Messer Dante him- 
self often wants to unsheath my sword. Filippo and 
I will do the fighting, and leave thee and him at 
Verona to dream about heaven and hell. One can 
not do two things at once." 

" Did your excellency say you would take me to 
the wars with you ? " cried Filippo, jumping up and 
down with delight. 

"Some time, some time, FiHppo. I see I. must be 
watchful of my words. How old art thou, boy? " 

" Twelve, next April, yoiir excellency." 

" This being May," laughed the duke. " Four years 
from this, Filippo, will be time enough to think about 
that. No need of looking so gloomy about it, boy," 
as Filippo's face fell. "Bianca cries, and thou art 
like a thunder-cloud. I like not these long faces 
about me. Come into the banquet- room, and let us 
see what we can find there." So saying, Delia Scala 
walked off, Filippo clinging to his hand. "Art not 
coming, Bianca ? " he called back, perceiving that 
the girl had not followed them. 

She hesitated, for it would not do to refuse the 
duke. However, he only laughed, and said : "She will 
none of us, Filippo. Messer Dante, perhaps, will 
come to console her by and by. But you and I 
like good cheer better than long faces, Filippo mio. 
Is it not so ? " 

Filippo's laugh of delight was his only answer, as 
the duke led him through the hall into the banquet- 
ing-room. Others were already there. The guests 
were as various in degree and quality as the dishes 
that graced the board ; but one figure stood out 
among the others, his plain, sombre raiment thrown 
into strong relief by the gay dresses of the company. 
Dante Alighieri, poet, patriot and exile, showed his 
dark, pale face, so weird in its pallor, so worn, yet so 
powerful, that Filippo shrank back as the poet passed 
to his place, thinking, " It must be true what Monna 
Giovanna says the women in the Plaza tell her: 
Messer Dante has been to hell, and seen it all ! " 

Whatever his visions, the Florentine seer had little 
to say that night. To tell the truth, his speech was 
not much sought; for his waning favor in Can 
Grande's eyes was losing him many of his courtly 
summer friends. Nor was the fault all theirs. How 
greatly the spirit of Dante altered we may tell as we 
note the difference between the portrait by Giotto and 



the death-mask. The first — smooth forehead, calm 
eyes, peaceful mouth ^ show the grave and thought- 
ful scholar, loving Florence too well to dream that 
she should, one day disown him. The second — fur- 
rowed brow, eyes drawn back into their sockets, 
scornful lips — all tell another tale. How should a 
hunted exile not be suspicious? How should he not 
be scornful, whose lot it had so often been to weigh 
men in the balance and find them wanting? To me, 
that face is the noblest that, painting has kept for 
us, and I look up from my writing to study it once 
again. It has preached me many a sermon on pa- 
tience and high-mindedness ; I am ashamed of my 
little frets and fumes before that grand, sorrowful 
countenance ; but — would I like it opposite me three 
times a day ? I am not sure ; I fear I might be like 
the careless Delia Scala — find the atmosphere too 
high for me, chafe at the restraint of that lofty pres- 
ence, and writhe under the great spirit's scorn of my 
littleness. 

Jests and wine went round the board, and the 
mirth grew fast and furious. Filippo's eyes shone 
with delight, and once or twice, greatly to his own 
confusion, his shrill child's laugh rang out clear and 
distinct above the voices of his elders. He met, 
however, no grave, rebuking glance ; for the duke's 
jester was even cleverer than his wont that night, 
and no one minded the boy. 

" Bones, bones, bones ! Nothing but bones at the 
end of this mighty feast," quoth the court fool. " Ec- 
celenza, what doth your highness do with so many 
bones. The father saith wastefulness is a sin." 

"I give them all to the greatest fool at court, 
Gian," Can Grande answered, throwing a pigeon's 
wing so as to light among the fragments scattered 
about Gian. 

The courtiers applauded the ducal wit. " How 
dost like thy dinner, Gian ? " 

" Savory morsels, my lords ; alltoo good for a poor 
fool like Gian ! I know my betters. Will IlDuco send 
Antonio this way ? " 

With a nod. Can Grande sent the attendant to 
Gian. " Dogs have their day, and so have fools. Be 
waited on while thou mayst, Messer Gian; it may 
not be for long." 

"I would only send these dainty morsels to their 
owner," Gian returned, as he gathered up all the 
scraps and bones near him, and whispered to An- 
tonio. The latter made half the circuit of the table, 
paused where Dante sat, looking far withdrawn from 
the noisy merriment of the rest, and emptied the sal- 
ver at the poet's feet. A shout of laughter made the 
room ring, and it was some moments before the mas- 
ter of the feast found breath to ask, " Good Messer 
Dante, how like you your providing ? " 

The dependent exile looked at the heap of rubbish 
at his feet. Every word of his reply had bitter em- 
phasis as he spoke : " Were Dante Cane,* there had 
not been so many bones ! " 

The blood flamed in Can Grande's cheeks at the 
taunt ; but, even as he spoke, the uncourtly Floren- 
tine had quitted the room. Through the hall where 
grave attendants gave him decorous salute, from the 
piazza where the ladies of the ducal court were sit- 
ting, throwing idle words of banter to fall on heed- 
less ears, he passed into the garden-alley, where the 
shade lay deepest, and the silence was only broken 
by the fountains playing. There he found Bianca, 
who had come to the shady corner to cry out her 
trouble. 

"Oh! Messer Dante," was the child's cry, as she 
put her arms out in welcome, "did you know how 
much I wanted you ? " 

" No, carissima." The set features relaxed at the 
child's caress ; the voice, so harsh and grating a mo- 
ment before, softened into clear, sweet tones: "I 
only found how little thy elders wanted me!" 

She looked up, half-compfehending, and the old 
trouble returned. " It is not true ; no one believes 
what Filippo heard in the Plaza ! Tell them, and tell 
Filippo, Messer Dante, that it is all foolishness ! " 

"There is much foolishness in the world, little 
Bianca," returned the poet ; " and it may not always 
be banished by the showing of it for such. But what 
troubleth thee, my little one ? See, the sun is set- 
ting; thou and I will watch it here: thou wilt tell me 
what the trouble is, and then — there may be story- 
telling — who knows?" 

Bianca gave a low laugh as she felt the kind arm 
about her, and pillowed her head on the exile's dark 
serge vest, where her' golden locks shone more 
brightly than ever. "Tell me thy trouble, little 



* A play on the word " dog." 



